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Philip Augustus, but it \ras an episode with which he
could not dispense. Like the great Elector in Carlyle's
description, he had "his reasonable private aim sun-
clear to him all the while?>; but he could not afford to
despise any of the necessary trappings of a great
medieval monarch. Moral greatness was respected at
least as highly in the twelfth as it is in the nineteenth
century, and Philip eagerly sought the fame of a
devoted son of the Church. Xor could he easily have
held back when all the great monarchs of Europe caught
the enthusiasm of the Holy War. No king was ever
more truly a man of his age than he, and the strongest
appeal to the imagination and self-devotion of the men
of his day was the cry that the sepulchre of the Lord
was once more in the hands of the infidels.
Philip undertook his crusade with the same shrewd
providence with which he entered upon all his under-
takings. He did not neglect the religious or the
ceremonial aspects of the call. He went in state to S.
Denys, and received "most devoutly" the pilgrim's
scrip and staff from the hand of the archbishop, William
of Eheims, his uncle. He met Richard at S. Kemy,
near Nonancourt, on July 4, 1190, and signed a treaty
of peaces an alliance with him in which both promised
to defend each other's lands as they would their own.
Most important of all, he drew up, in the presence of
" his household and his friends," his personal testament
and his order for the government of the realm. It was
a constitutional document of the first importance, and
the opportunity of the crusade was happily taken to
avoid the disturbances which its articles would under
ordinary circumstances inevitably have caused. On